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Homri. He carried off into captivity in As.| 
280 families, and settled in their! 
places colonies brought from Babylonia: ap- 


some of the inscriptions, the epithet of Shal-!third year of that king’s reign, and we are thus 
'maneser, by which title he was better known {able to determine an interval of eighteen years 


‘at least to have elapsed between the last-nained 


eventand the Samaritan campaign; whereas 
in the Bible we find the great captivity to date 
from the sixth year of Hezekiah, and the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib from the fourteenth. 

I now goon tothe annals of Sennacherib. 
This isthe king who built the great Palace of 


: pointing prefects to administer the country,! Koyunjik, which Mr. Layard has been recent- 


The researches undertaken by the English 94 imposing the same tribute which had been 
; paid to former kings. ‘The only tablet at Khor- 
sabad which exhibits this conquest in any de- 
: _ tail (Plate 70) is unfortunately much mutilated. 
the ancient Assyran capitals, seem to promise Shonld Monsieur de Sauley, however, whom 
much in aid of our Biblical knowledge. ‘Taken the French-are now sending to Assyria, find a 
in connection with the marbles of Egypt, now duplicate of Shalmaneser's annals in good pre- 
’ servation, I think 1 probable that the name of 
the king of Israel may yet be recovered. 

In the second year of Shalmaneser’s reign 


and French, separately, amonz the monu- 


ments recently discovered on the sites of 


so successfully deciphered by the schools of 
Champollion and Lepsius, a new field in chro- 


tothe antiquarian, There is still an unculti- Ahozifa (the Cadytus of Herodotus) who were 
vated region in Central America which, doubt. G¢pendent upon Egypt; and in the seventh 
: vearof his reign he received tribute direct 
from the king of that country, who is named 
Pirhu, probably for “Pharaoh.” the title by 
Witnesses of the events of past ages, thus dis- which the kings of Fgypt were known to the 
entombed and brought bodily to testify in such Jews and other Semitic nations, 
a manner that suspicion cannot impeach their Ment of the Egyptians by Saragon or Shalma- 
neser is alluded to in the 20th chapter of 
Isaiah. 


less, in time will command the attention of the 


scientific world. The present and speaking 


veracity, will we trust, give fresh credibility to 
the circumstances recorded in the most ancient, | 
authentic, and best of books. 

The following interesting letter, published dod, also alluded to in Tsaiah XX. ii—and his 
in the Athenwum, furnishes us some details in Te@uction of the neighboring city of Jamnai, 
called Jabneh or Jamneh in the Bible, Jamnaan 
in Judith, and Jamncia by the Greek. 

In conformity with Meander’s statement 
that Sha'maneser assisted the Cittwans against 

We have received from Colonel Rawlinson Sidon, we find a statue and inscription of this 
the following important, communication, rela- jing, Sargina, in the istand of Cyprus, record- 
tive to a discovery made by him—in an inscrip- ing the event: and to complete the chain of 
tiun upon the Assyrian Bull—of an account of evidence, the city, built by him and named 
the campaign between Sennacherib and Heze- after him, the ruins of which are now called 
kiah. Itis a most satisfactory step to have [<horsabad, retained among the Syrians the ti. 
established the identity of the king who built ile of Surghun as late as the Arab conquest. 
the great palace of Koyunjik with the Senna-| Jam not sure how long Shalmaneser reigned, | 
cherib of Scripture. We have now atangible or whether he made a second expedition inte 
starting-place for historical research, and shallPalestine. is annals at Khorsabad extend 
(Col. Rawlingson asserts) make rapid progress only to the 15th year; and although the names. 
in fixing the Assyrian chronology. are given of numerous cities which he cap- 

lured in Cxlo Syria and on the Euphrates—' 

As the scientific Societies of the Metropolis such as Tamath. Berwa, Damascus, Rambyce,. 
are closed at the present season, perhaps you'and Carchemish—I am unable to trace his 


aid of this hope. 


ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


will allow me to announce in the colnmne of steps into Judwa Proper. Ona tablet, how-: 


the .7thenaum the heads of a most interesting ever, which he set up towards the close of his 
and important discovery which | have made reign in the Palace of the first Sardanaples at 
within these few days in connection with As- Nimrad, he styles himself “conqueror of the 
syrian Antiquities, —. remote Judwa 3" and I rather think, therfore, 
IL have succceded in determinately identify- that the expedition in which, after a three 
ing the Assyrian kings of the Lower dynasty,’ year’s siege of Samaria, he carried off the 
whose palaces have been recently excavated great hody of the tribes of Israel, and which is 
in the vicinity of Mosul:—and | have obtained ¢ommemorated in the Bible as having been 
from the annals of those kings contemporary concluded in the sixth year of Hezekiah, must 
notices of events which agree in the most re- have taken place subsequently to the building 
Markable way with the statements preserved of the palace of Khorsabad. ~ 
in sacred and profane history. ! Withont this explanation, indeed, we shall 
The king who built the palace of Khorsabad, be embarrassed about dates :—for | shall pres- 
excavated by the French, is named Sargina ently show that we have a distinct notice of 
(the Torgoon of Isaiah ;) but he also bears, in Sennacherib’s attack upon Jerusalem in the 


This punish- 


: 
Among the other exploits of Shalmaneser, 
found in his annals, are,-—the conquest of Ash-! 


ly excavating. He was the son of Sargina or 


|Shalmaneser ; and his name expressed entirely 
‘by monograms, may have been pronounced 
| Sennachi-riba. The events, at any rate, of his 
‘reign place beyond the reach of dispute his his- 
toric identity. 
‘subjugating the Babylonians under their king 


He commenced his career by 


Merodach-Baladan, who had also been the an- 


'tagonist of his father:—two important points 
‘of agreement being thus obtained both with 
nology of the most interesting character, opens he subjugated the kings of Libnah (?) and 


Scripture and with the account of Polyhistor. 
The annals of the third year of the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, which I have just deciphered afier 
the copy of an inscription taken by Mr. Layard 
from one of the bulls at the grand entrance of 
KNoyunjik Palace, contain those striking points 
ef coincidence which first attracted my atten- 
tion.—which being once recognized have natu- 
rally led tothe complete unfolding of all this 
period of history. in his third year, Senna- 


icherib undertook, in the first instance, an ex- 


pedition against Luliya, ixing of Sidon (the 
Eloulairs of Meander.) in which he was com- 
pletely successful. He was afterwards enga- 
ced in operations against some other cities of 
Syria, which Ihave not yet identified,—and 
whilst so employed, learned of an insurrection 
in Palestine. ‘The inhabitants, indeed, of that 
country had risen against their King Padiya, 
and the officers who had been placed in author- 
ity overthem on the part of the Assyrian mon- 
arch,—and had driven them out of the province, 
obliging them to take refuge with Hezekiah, 
king of Jerusalem the capital eity of Judea. 
(The orthography of these three names corres- 
ponds very nearly with the Hebrew reading.) 
- The rebels then sent for assistance to the 
hings of Egypt; and a large army of horse 
and foot marched to their assistance, under the 
command of the king of Pelusinm (?) Senna- 
cherib at once proceeded to mect this army ; 
and fighting an action with them in the vicini- 
ty of Alluku (2) completely defeated them. He 
made many prisoners also, whom he executed - 
or otherwise disposed of. Padiva then return- 
ed from Jerusalem, and was re-instated in his 
government. In the meantime, however, a 
quarrel arose between Sennacherib and Heze- 
kiah, on the subjectof tribute. Sennacherib 
ravaged the open country. taking “all the fen- 
ced cities of Judah,” and at last threatened Je- 
rusalem. Hezekiah then made his submission, 
and tendered to the king of Assyria, as tribute, 
30 talents of gold, 300 jalents of silver, the or- 
naments of the ‘Temple, slaves, boys and girls 
and men-servants and maid-servants for the use 
of the palace. All these things Sennacherib 
received : after which he detached a portion of 
Hezekiah's villages, and placed them in de- 
pendence on the cities which had been faithful 
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to him, such as UIebron, .Jscalon, and Cadyfis. ed with this discovery of the identity of the arose in this way. It was not for want ofother 
Le then retired to Assyria. Assyrian kings is, the prospect, amounting ule materials, but for the sake of secrecy, that Hise 

Now, this ts evidently the eampaign which mostto a certainty, that we must have in the 'tiwus shaved a man’s head, and engraved a 
is alluded to in Scripture (2 Wings xviii, 13 to bas-reliefs of Whorsabad ond Noyunjik Tepre-jmessage on his ekull, then Jet the hair grow, 
173) and itis pethaps the same Ww hich is ob- sentations from the chisels of contemporary ar- and sent him to Miletus to be shaved and read; 
scurely noticed by Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 141, tists, not only of Samaria, but of that Jerusa- man himself being, in this case, used as Writing 
and which is further deseribed by Josephus, lem which contained the ‘Temple of Solomon, material, and transformed into a locomotive let 
Aut.lib. x.c. 1. ‘The agreement, at any rate, | bave already identified the Samaritans among ter. ; 
between the record of the Sacred Historian the groups of captives portrayed upon the mar-; I he very absurd question has been raised, 
and the contemporary chronicle of Sennache- bles oi KX horsabad ; and when L shall have ac-, Who was the first letter-writer? Who invent- 
rib which I have here copied, extends even to curately learnt the locality of the different bas- ed the art of letter writing?) And credit has 
the number of the talents of gold and silver reliefs that have been brought from Koyunjik,, been given on this account to Atossa, the moth- 
which were given as tribute, I do not doubt but that I shall be able to point er of Xerxes. A letter is a messaye written 

I have not examined with the care wuich it out the bands of Jewish maidens who were de- upon something portable, und then transmitted 
requires the continuation of Sennacherib’s livered to Sennacherib, and perhaps to distin- to « distant person. [tis obvious that messa- 
chronicle : but L believe that most of the events guish the portraiture ofthe humbled Hezekiah, ges of this hind would be sent, though at first 
attributed to that monarch by the historians H.C. Rawzinson. [very rarely, among each people, from the first 
Polyhistor and Abydenus will be found in the, London, August 19. pmorth after it had passed in its development to 
annals. His pretended conflict with the Greeks! —_— the idea of writing en detached and reasonabl 


oe er {hj ie fimaterial. ‘The idea of d hed 
oast of Cilicia will, I suspect, turn out light pieces of matertal. iw idea of detache 
on the coast of C peewee as THE BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF LETTERS. | . 


to be his reduction of the city of Juvnai, near, 
Ashdod, the mistake having arisen from the 


jiransmissible writing having once begun to run 
This sketch is enough to indicate the path by alone and grow familiar with a people, it would 


similarity of the name of Jurnui to that of Ja- which mankind has arrived at that power which 'scon be obvious, that the lighter the material, 


rina, or luuians, by which the Greeks were enables each individual, whu learns the mystery, 
generally kuown to the nations of the East. to seal up a selection from his thougits within 
Atany rate, when Polyhistor says that “Sen- a little parcel, and to transanit it safely by hand, 
nacherib erected a statue of himself as a mon- whithersoever he may please, for its con:muni- 
ument of his victory (over the Grecks and or- cation to a distant friend. And now that we; 
dered his prowess to be inscribed upon it in have seen how hardly mind has had to battle 
Chaldean characters,” he certainly ailudes to for the art of writing, let us see wisat difficul-; 
the famous tablet of the Koyunj:k King at the ues have been overcome before we could attain) 
mouth of the Nahr-el-Keilb, which appears to such materials of writing as we now pos- 
from the annals to have been executed after sess; let us find our way to the first letter-wri | 
the conyuest of the city of Jarnar. ters, and sce how they wrote, and what sortol, 
The only copy which has been yet found of things their letters were. 
Sennacherib’s annals at Koyunjik is very im-| We have seen that inthe first infancy of wri- 
perfec:, and extends only to the seventh year. ting, in the CradJe of Leiters, nothing was’ 
The relic known as Col. Taylor's cylinder wanted but a rock. Communities atiained to 
cates from one year later; but | have never an imposing show of material power before the: 
seen any account of the events of the latter notion of sending written messages was ucted 
portion of his reign. His reign, however ac-'upon with-any vigour. A fragnecnt of rock,’ 
cording to the Greeks, extended to eighteen vot too large to be carried, was then broken off 
years, so that his second expedition to Pales- and used as a material. It was the first and’ 
tine and the miraculous destruction of his army most natural idea: but as the arts of construc: 
niust have occured fourteen or fifteen years la- ‘tion supply a pressing material wast. and ate. 
terthan the campaizn above described. DPen- advanced without much difficulty, it is easy to 
ding the discovery of a complete set of annals, perceive that in many nations, moJerately des- 
T would not of course set much store by the utate of stone, brick-making would be a dis- 
lates; but it may be remarked that covered art before the time when there would 
Hezekiah wovld have been still living at the be felt any strong necessity for sending !etters., 
period of the miraculous destruction of Senna-, Letters coming afterwaads would, in such cases, | 
cherib’s army, even if, as | have thus conjec- take the form of inscriptions upon brick and 
tured, the second invasion of Judea had occur- tile. We find this accordingly to be the case. 
red fourteen or fifteen years later than the first; Among the curiosities turned up at Nineveh, by. 
forthe carlier Campaign is fixed to the four- Mr. Layard, are some of the Assyrian docu | 
teenth year of his reign, and his entire reign'ments inscribed on this material. Weil, cer- 
extended to twenty nine years. "tainly, society could not stop there. If we were! 
Iwill only further mention that we have,still obliged to write our Jetters upon bricks, 


Si 


Greek 


a 
S 
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the Letter it would be for men who had to car- 
ry it about; and the more easily could a per- 
son addressed retain bis information in privacy, 
by carrying it 2abent his person. Leaves, es- 
pecially in Oriental countries, where the leaves 
are large and smooth, wonld soon suggest 
themselves. The Cumiwan S:byl’s prophecies 
were said to be inscribed on this material. 
Vores written upon olive leaves, instead of oys- 
ter-shells, are also mentioned. The Hindoos 
are known to have used leaves, and in some 
parts of India and Ceyton it is said that books 


‘are sull occasionally found whose paging is on 


leaves, in the precise and strict sense of the 
word. Leaves, however, would soon be found 
a material in various ways inconvenient, and 
the drier bark of trees would be preferred. es- 
pecially that thin, smcooth, inner bark which in 
some trees is exccedingly coherent, strong, and 
durable. The Saxons, in this country, are said 
to have used the bark of beech trees, called by 
them “boc,” for writing purposes; and fromm 
this fact. our word book” ts sometimes thought 
to be derived. The Lavin for a book means, 
certainly, the inner bark, and points, to the use 
of that material. . So the word “library” re- 
minds us of the days when letters were still in 
their cradle, Bark tablets were prepared for 
use by polishing ; and it was one of the amuse- 
ments of a Ning of Persia on his travels to take 
bark and a knife, that he might beguile the 
time by rubbing them together, as an American 
might take a stick to whittle. 

Thanks to the bees, men would not be long 
in finding out the excellence of honey, and the 


upon acylinder inthe British museum,a toler-\and build a brick wall when we made a book,'use of wax. The idea of writing upon wax, 
ably perivet copy of the annals of Esar-lad- or write a novel in three stacks, ins'ead of three first spread over a thin board, to give to it the 
don, the son of Sennacherib, in which we find volumes, we should find the literature and cor-| requisite strength, came rather late, but was cx- 





a further ceportation of Israelues from Pales-'respondence of the country to be a somewhat 
tine, and a further settlement of Babylonian heavier commodity than it is at present. The| 
colonists in) their place :—an explanation be-, inconvenience was felteven inthose days, when 
ing thus oUtained of the passage of Ezra (c. iv. there were no books, and no pe-tiien were 
vy. 2) im whichthe Samaritans speak of Esar- wanted to cart bricks to people's doors; no 
Haddon as the king by whom they had been editors to be bricked in with corre-;ondence :} 
transplanted, lonly high and mighty people sent the-e written 
Many of the drawings and inscriptions which messages, for they were chiefly ed.ets, testa- 
have been recently brought by Mr. Layard! ments,and so forth. The Ten Commandments 
from Nineveh refer to the son of Esar-haddon, were waitten,as we know, upon stone. Nations 
who warred extensively on Susiana, Babylonia, possessing lead—a metal seratched with ease 
and Aruenia—thouzh as his arms never pen- —would find it a convenient substitute for stone 
erate dito the westward, he has been unnoticed of brick. In “Job,” there is allus'cn made to 
in Scripture history: and under the sou of this writing material of thiskind. Flat she!ls would 
kinz, whois named Saracus or Sardanapalus also suggest themselves as portable, aud hard, 
by the Grecks, Nineveh seems to have been and easy to be scratched. ‘The Athcnian prace, 
des'royved, tice of ostracism, by which the pcup!e inscribed 
Ove of the most interesting matters connect. the character of certain voles on oyster-shells, 


‘ 


tremely natural. In the time of Themistocles, 
these waxen tablets were in use; but we find 
it recorded of Themistocles himself, atthe sme 
time, that he wrote a letter to the Jonians upon 
stone. 

dark had been used for tablets and for wri- 
ting letters, which were capable of being fold- 
ed up, during the best period of the Roman 
world, and we find them still in use under the 
later emperors. The tablets were of bark on 
which the Emperor Commodus inscribed his 
list of victims, and the discovery of which led 
to the victimization of himself. Waxed tablets 
had, however, been for a long time in use and 
these Were written upon with an iron pointed 
weapon; we might say, a skewer, but the Ro- 
mans said-a style. From an ently period, it 
was forbidden to wear arms within the Roman 
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city. ‘Tablets and styles not being interdicted, 
the style became (as pens have been since then, 
in muny fingers) the only weapon handy fora 
stap, and men attacked or ollended, secured 
themselves by skewering their foes. Julius 
Casar, when attacked by the conspirators, 
wounded his first assassin with a style; and it 
was with their styles that the followers of Caius 
Gracchus killed, in a tumult, the hietor of Opi- 
mius. ‘The well known modern dialian stiletto 
may derive its name from such an origin. 
The Egyptians arrived soon at the art of 


making linen; and that done, white linen would 


soon suggest itself as a convenient material on 
which to make a portable inscription, Linen 
was therefore used; but soun the principal idea 
of that age, the notion from which we derive 
our common name for the material on which 
we write, was carried out in Egypt. It was a 
very simple thing, an improvement on the use 
of tree-bark, caused by the use of peelings 
from a reed, called Byblos or Papyrus, then 
very. common, and now very rare in Lower 
Egypt. From tts name, Byblos, comes the 
Greek word signifying book, and through that 
channel our word for the sacred volume. The 
papyrus grew abundant'y in lakes and marshes, 
to a height of about ten feet. The diameter of 
its stem is two or three inches, and froin its sur- 
face peel can be taken off, layer after layer, to 
the number of about twenty coatings. The| 
use of this peel soun occurred to the Egyptians! 
as an improvement upon ordinary bark. ‘lo 
prepare papyrus for use, having cut off the 
brush ‘rom above, and the root from below, the: 
Egytians cut each stein into two pieces of equal 
Jength, and then proceeded to the peeling. ‘The 
layers became smaller, of course, but also whi- 
ter, as the peelers gradually approached the 
centre of the stem. Euch strip was then ex- 
tended flat, and suffered a few slizht acts of 
preparation before another strip was placed 
over it, in such a manner that the fibres of the 
two strips crossed each other's grain, and gave 
strength to the whole when they were joined 
together; they were joined, perhaps by their) 
own saccharine matter, or by simple vegetable 
gluten, beaten together, pressed and poltshed. | 
A number of these prepared and strengthened 
slips having been cummed and beaten together! 
at the edges, would form a papyrus sheet of 
any size; and the whole, having been thus pre- 
pared, was impregnated with oil of cedar to 
preserve it from-corruption. Of the papyrus 
manufactured, there soon came to be several 
qualities. ‘That made from the fine white strips 
in the middle was imperial, and cailed “August.” | 
The middle quality, used by the priests, was 
called “hieratic’ until flattery named it, after 
the wife of Augustms, “Livia.” The finest 
sort, however, being torn too easily by the hand, 
pointed reeds were improved in the reign of 
Claudius, by crossing with a more plebeian 
strip. 

Papyrus could be written upon one side 
only. The introduction of this material by the 
Egyptians gave a great lift to the letter-writer, 
and to literature generally. It is, as Germans 
would say, the “name-father” to paper, and a 
very respectable und worthy elder. Books 
were copied into long rolls of sheet glued un-; 
der sheet: the sheet which felt the first glue! 
was called, on that account, the protocol, and 
Our diplomatists preserve the term in their 
transactions. 

The run upon papyrus being very great, 
that plant began to show some signs of scurcily 
in Egypt, aud for that reason, among others, ity 


exportation was atone period forbidden. At 


S$moothed and prepared into dry substances,' the missives of the state. 
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the sane time the Kings of Pergamus beganto whether he could tell by the impression who 
be aliterary sect, and wanted something where-|had written it. 

uy on their scribes might copy books. ‘The skins) As for the transmission of letters, the word 
of beasts, which in a rough state, had before, | post” is a Roman word, and derives its name 
in’ various places, been occasionally used, at- from people who were placed or posted at fixe 
tracted now increased attention, They were\ed distances, to run and pass from hand to hand 
A magnificent and 
called, after Pergamus, Pergament or Parch- ‘costly postal system was established by the 
ment, and vellum, which is but another way of Roman Emperors, but it was wholly for the 
Saying skin. Tere was anothercapital, durable |use of Government, and the defence of provin- 
thing, which found its way into the world about ces. It did not take the letters of the people, 
two or three hundred years before Christ. Jt and the post-horses were only used by subjects 
was dear, however, and for common purposes when permission had been given by the Em- 
papyrus was so much more convenient, thatthe! peror. We have not leisure now for any con- 
Egyptian paper never was supplanted, until the nected sketch of the world's progress to (what 
birth of a system which got paper outof cutton,|is yet a dream) an universal postal system. 
certainly not earlier than sevenor eight hundred But the work that has been done in this way 
vears after the first discovery of parchment. | may be estimated very fairly by any one who 
The world then worked on for something like will turn to some details in the first pages of 
a thousand years before we hit upon the plan|+lJousehold Words,” under the head “Valen- 
of making paper out of linen rags; a very tine’s Day atthe Post Office,’ and remember 
lucky thing, for upto thattime the monks, who that in this country there was little trace of any 
could not go to the expense of much new parch- post establishment at all up to the twenty-third 
ment, had been industriously scraping out the ycar of Queen Elizabeth. . 
copied records of antiquity, and the works of its! ‘Thus, then, we perceive, that although there 
gieat masters, to make room for their own be gentlemen among us who profess to teach 
opinions on things in general, and saints andthe art of writing in six lessons, yet a simple 
miracles particularly. ‘The gradual progress invitation written to a friend, and sent by post, 
of the art of paper-making to the present day, contains the result of human activity sustained 
it is not necessary now to illustrate. jover a period of some thtee thousand years. 


Household Words. 
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Probably the first pen was a piece of flint, 
or any barbarous chisel; which would be sup- 
planted by some kind of iron style so soon as 
civilisation had advanced sufficiently for the 
attainment of an instrument in iron, These 
metal pens were gencrally found less suitable! 
than reeds when men had come to possess the 
power of writing with a coloured fluid upon 


MANUFACTURE OF SODA. 
Concluded. 
We must interrupt here our catalogue of 
consequences which have followed from the 
process pointed out by M. Le Blanc ; we break 


. abruptly for want of space, and not for 
parchment or papyrus. The firstink probably jt of i; — ) Whe annie Saas s exeuniod 
was the dark matter from the “ink-bag” of the|Y2"! ? re ee ee ee 
Slices snccies of cotinteks ne whee et certainly do not regret ; for iv is worth while 
“Indian a 9 ands ill employed in China,;"°™ and then to consider in detail what we all 

‘ we « . . 


nas . lacknowledge in the gruss. The services of 
ought to be, though the Chinese (horrible cheats) |*¢#® —— : & eae 
3 : = : scientific men are very important; we are ail 
imitate it frequently with lamp black. Our| 
ogee ; “ee ready tu say that ; but we are not all ready to 
color called sepia is the same thing, differing in| , . 
: = lsee how absolute and solid are the gains which 
character as coming from a moluse of another ; : aa . 
: ' 7 . we derive from silent meditation in a student's 
species. ‘To people with weak eyes the Ro- om a ; 
“ ; ; . : chamber. ‘The sense of service, the conscious- 
mans “sometimes wrote with an exceedingly ; ; a 
i : - Iness of working for the world, is ‘ov often the 
black ink on ivory. But even where a letter ; 
: oh i only reward of a man whose thoughts shall 
would be written on papyrus with ink and a meney- be theccends of talllieun: iete.the 
reed, it Was first put together on wax, in most pe meer si 


i i ickets of his country. 
eases with an iron style ; for the Romans were jPC* ie 3 = sane 
7 » taken this illustration out of Liebig’s 
more clever at the sword than at the pen, and} We have take a . g 


» : etters n Chemistry. It would have been 
it bothered the brains of an average Roman | e"tters sn ioe the practical work done 
° ' ; easy ) i 

very much to write a decent letter. ee ! 


It was, 
ee ; 6 » an race, the material and moral 
requisite to make a rough draft in the first in- fer the heme a oak ait to backs d 
. =: 7 prosperity advanced, and still to be advanced, 
stance, and he did this with @ style on wax, ce ther science ; by Geology, for exam- 
where he could erase, interpolate, and botch 1 an - oom oo ; bys 
with comfort, till he had struck ovt a composi-| Ps OF “stronomy. : 
“ys q . nq} OGutof the same book from which we have 
tion to his liking. That iron a e of writing : 
= . already quoted, we take new anote upon a 
passed away, and the great thinkers of the 2. : . ; . 
world stirred nations witt feathe Feuth geologic subject, upon the interests of agricul- 
rid stirred nations with a feather. eulhber stness of the 


. »+ illustrating the quiet carne 
i aaepencaipe Paster meet coda gplesige se bat eal ee r mils a und touching ona 
as e . < s it , 
the age of feather-writing is upon the wane, /'C8! WOrke : 


: : ; sibility. “When Dr. Daubeny had 
und iron has come back intothe world. In Shy | ar prone, ars ; aaa of ba ak an 
yeats we shall he again writing with metallic COPVIMErG Rinse, 'y 4 aad “of 
instuments, and Pen will then be a word whose Periments, of the use and the a ued 

: si ; seule tie : 200 ! 
etymology can be explained only by the story phosphate of lime for vegetation, - : -— 
of the past just as we have togo back now tuned tn the gupencine Ramen eee 


, , i Res of lime, which according to respectable authors 
when we explain the name of Paper. ‘on mineralogy, occurs in some parts of the 


The Roman letters in the form of rolls were Spanish provinces of Estremadura. He made 
fastened witb a seal of soft wax, on which,'g pilgrimage along with Captain Widdringion 
from the time of the first emperors, it was usual to that country, to satisfy himself ‘whether the 
to make an impression peculiar to the writer. situations of the mineral in question were 
The messenger by whom the packet was de- adapted for supplying the fields of Eng- 
livered was frequently instructed to ascertain jand with phosphate of lime, in case other 
that he made no mistuke, by asking the per- sources of it should be dried up.’ To this 
son into whose hands the letter was delivered, journey we owe an authentic report o. the oc- 
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currence of this most valuable mineral, which mysteries so profound, ideas so sublime, that ane Pharaoh's keen pursuit—through the ree 
forins in) Extremadura, near Logrosan, seven the nightly labours, the observations, the studies | ions where the silence of death has reigned ever 
miles from ‘Truxillo, a bed or vein from seven of hundreds of the acutest minds, after a thou-jsince the law was given from Mount Horeb— 
to sixteen feet wide, and several miles in'sand years of research, have not yet fully how = the first time, in thousands of years, to be 
length. ‘This is one of the treasures of which} penetrated them ; but the pleasure of ee wd by the pee wd and roar of modern 
Spain haz so many, suflici-ut perhaps, at no tion and discovery endures cernally. ee Here Jo ee - agg flocks 
distant period, to pay a part of the greg So spoke one of the world’s workers; and /to the great marts of — ae : oe this 
Debt of that country. It is deeply to be re-lthere is still need that he should speak, for —— yer on aang Moses led the Ilebrews 
gretted that the railways, projected seven years’ although the forin of the old antagomiam be to the Land thc adie ; 
ago, which, crossing each other at Madrid assaltered, too much of its spirit yet remains, This —— path of the ee 4 ee the 
acentre, were to unite Portugal with France, )‘Pruth cannot contradict truth, and all truth Sticeessor of Mahomet, when he oe vis auatical 
and Madrid with both seas, have not been ex-,cained is a step gained, which brings man and victorious thousands from Syria to Cairo 
ecuted. These railways would render Spain nearer to Heaven. Nevertheless, itis useful and Alexandria, poured his dense we: ra 
the richest country in Europe! We smile in- to take heed lest some of us perform a travestie Upon Southern Europe, aimed to - “_ - 
eredulous; but why does Spain now lag be-'ypon this independent spirit. if ress to the Crescent. ps a a e 
hind in her civilization? She was great when; ‘he man who dors not flinch from the|serts, over which the bal = ue ; Sinai 
her ships traded in all seas; great because she acceptance of anew truth and the contradiction frowns in stern grandeur, long a terwards trem. 
was commercial; not commercial because she of old error, must be qualified to know the bled beneath the tread of armed millions, whirl. 
was great; and she was great in spite of su- natureofthaterror which he contradicts. Only ng like some horrible a through the 
perstition only at a time when few minds wereja man whose mind has been directed earnestly scene of Isracl’s trial and punis ment. a 
emancipated from the thrall of priestcraft. Free'to any branch of knowledge, who has learned But what was this in comparison wit ' a 
to think, and free to trade, Spain may become i's strength and werkness, can be qualified to coughing of the iron horse, pare Rare o the 
some of these days; she may have railways in'add safely to its stores, or to contradict conclu. spot where the burning bush exhibited its mys 
abundance, then, and circulate rich blood sions which his neighbor may thrust flippantly terleus sign to the trembling Moses, and over 
through all her arteries. caside, ignorant altogether of the pretnises on which the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
At all times the true doers of the worid'’s which they rest. A man of quick parts may, night, hovered and guided the people of Israel 
work have demanded freedom for the intellect.’ indeed, strike out new and correct ideas upon to the lovely region of the Philistines and Ca- 
How grandly Galileo speaks to those whoa subject concernins which he is generally ill- naanites ? ein 
persecuted hin and truth, for what they thought; informed; but if he wish that his idea should; The tour of the Holy Land, which in the days 
to be religion’s sake! Butas,in the days of'be useful, he must place it in the hands of one of the Crusaders, Was a pilgrimage of imminent 
Galileo, men declared the province of the Bible of the world’s workers, who has spared no peril, and accompanied by privations and suffer- 
tu be invaded by the first truths of astronomy.| pains to teach himself upon that special sub-|Ings little short of martyrdom, will soon be ute 
so in our own day the fundamental principles}ject all that his brethren know. That ladies complished by a party from New York- or St. 
of geology, as necessary and as clearly true, and gentlemen ignorant of medicine call edu-, Lows, within the limits of a single season. ‘The 
are cried down on the same score by many an ‘cated physicians allopaths, and so forth; that tomb of Aaron, the sité of Calvary, the Mount 
wnreflecting disputant. Thus speaks Galileo youny students ignorant of mathematics write of Olives, and the shores of the beautiful sea of 
of his own case :—* Before all things we must books (one such book we have seen) professing, Galilee, will soon be as accessible as the Tower 
make sure of facts. ‘I’o these the Bible cannot! to disprove the “ Principia” of Newton, and all of London or the Lake of Como.— African Re- 
be opposed. ‘The Holy Spirit bas taught how matters of that sort, do not result fiom thought, postory. 
we are to reach heaven, not how heaven moves.) but from the want of thinking. Newton may! ———————___—— 
It is setting the reputation of the Bible on a, be wrong, and hoinwopathy may be right, and yp SYNE ED — 
hazard, to view as matter otherwise, and, as} everybody may think what he pleases; but to, FRIE 3 DS IN TELLI GENCER. 
our opponents do, instead of expounding Scrip-'disprove Newton, or to prove that medicine is’ . ee ee ae 
ture apace to facts surely cuasalelaiian loon active when vou take it in the smallest Sena oe FIRST MONTH 10, 1852, 
force nature, to ceny experiment, to despise! imaginable doses, is a task for which aa SS ———— 


the intellect. Neitheris itany rash or reckless! should prepare themselves with a long course | The Firm of W. D. Parrish & Co., com- 
thing if any man should not adhere to antiquity.!of study. Those who work for the world have: 


: ; sed of W. D. Parrish & ‘ , 
It is not in the power of any man of science to!to work cautiously and painfully through longi antieh & Alted L. Bough, 


alter his opinions, to turn them this way and years of experiment and labour. ‘To be sure, | was changed on the Ist inst. to Parrish & Hough 


that; he cannot be commanded; he must be | also, the soldier is prepared, through a long and they continue the Paper, Book und Paper 
convinced. ‘I’o cause our docirine to disappear 


series of drills, forthe work he also has to do.; Hanging Business as heretofore, at No. 4 North 
from the world, it is not enough to shut the) Which workmen ought to claim the gratitude! 5th St. The Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer 
mouth ofa roan, as those imagine who measure ‘of states, which helps most largely to fulfil the! 


. ’ Ty 

the judgment of others by their own. lt! law of human progress, all our readers hows - podlished from that dete by Wm. D. 
would be necessary not thereby to prohibit a) But the phantasm of glory will not yet forsake| Parrish, from the same office as heretofore, 
book, and the writings of the adherents of the} the battle-ficld ; and still the applause of courts; No. 4 North 5th st. 
eee but to ahs all science ;10 forbid and nations echoes round the soldier’s tent, 

men to look towards the heavens, inorder that leaving the laboratory and the study silent. rm eal 

they should see nothing that does not fit with! Unimpeded the world?s work goes on, and daily wae rn Keg cnn has been te- 
the old system, while it is explained by the we receive a host of benefits from unrewarded | °¢¥¢d, accompanied with the preamble only of 


new. — . : j hands. the resolutions which were passed at the meet- 
“Ic is a crime against truth ; when men seek ing referred to. We have added them, as 


the more to suppress her, the more clearly and tak i i 
° \ ; ; . aken from the Philadelphia Leda 
openly she shows herself, But to condemn| 4 RAILROAD THROUGH THE AFRICAN DESERT. P dger of the 19th 


one opizion, and leave the rest standing, would) The Viceroy of Egypt has sanctioned a raig.| time. To us they savour alike of folly and 
be still worse, for it would give men the chance road from Alexandria by way of Cairo, to the !™P!ely- Strongly, however, as we reprobate 
of seeing an opinion proved to be true, which [-thmus of Suez, and the work will be com-|the assumption of Divine authority for theirex- 
had been condemned as false. But to forbid) menced without delay. With the most skilful traordinary demands upon the nation, we con- 


Science itself, would be against the Bible, which! European engineers at his ¢ and, : ble! .: 

If, gi ; suropean engineers at his command, and able! sider them mod ‘ : 

. : erate wh 

teaches, ina hundred places, how the greatness!at any time to summon one hundred thousand rememnirtserieon 


and glory of God are wonderfully seen in all’ Arabs and Copts to the labour, the energetic nnd Peeches made at the previous session of the 
his works, and are to be read in their full di- enterprising [brahim Pasha will not allow a long! same body, held in Westchester. The report 
vinity in the open book of the heavens; and let)time to elapse before the whistle of the locomo-| of these, as given in the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
none believe that we have completed the read- tive will wake the solitudes of Petra and Mount fully justifies our assertion, that had any of the 
ing of the sublime thoughts which stand written! Sinai, scare the marauding Bedouin, and render ettiee be iniieeeé & 

in characters of light on those pages, when we the journey from Alexandria to the Holy a a Treason, been 
have gazed on the brightness of the sun and/as easy and as rapid as the passage from Buflalo| identified with the doctrines then put forth, 


stars at theirrising and setting, which, indeed, to New York. their conviction would have been a probable re- 
the beasts also can do; but there are therein) A railroad through the scene of Israel's flight |sult. 








————— 
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It is not eur wish to enter at length into anled at a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania’ hope of maintaining his freedom, but even the 
exposition of the doings either of this or other Anti Blavery Seciety, and is us follows. . Liberty of the Press, and the Freedom of Speech 
kindred societivs, nor do we believe itnecessary | Philadelphia V2th month 52th, 1851, G, led the — oe a 80 we = 
. eas . . J ed—an latinthe general rejoicing o ce 
to define the ‘position in which they stand se, Whereas, ‘The spirit of misrepreeentation ple, in view of ‘de ornate = see 2 cali 
reference to the laws of the land, While ha- has recently been abroad with fresh malignity, of the progress of our cause, and a sign of ite 
rangues are listened to suchas are reported, and respecting the principles and measures of the |futare triumph. 

sentiments cheered of the most atrocious char-|*bolitionists; therefore, we renewedly adopt} “Resolved, ‘That the Convention recommend 
acter, the assertion of principles diametrically |the language of the declaration of the national to the Executive Committee of tbe Pennsylvania 
)Anti-Slavery Convention, held in this city in| Anti-Slavery Society, to prepare an address, 
_ | 1833: “Our principles forbid the doing of for presentation to Louis Kossuth, expressive of 
the Prince of Peace for congregrate action, 'eyil that good may come, and lead us to reject, ‘Sympathy with him in his heroic devotion to 
will not go far towards convincing us that!and to entreat the oppressed to reject the use,the cause of! human freedom, and of earnest 
these bodies possess either the one or the other. Ofall carnal weapons for deliverance from bond-|hope that his tlerculean labors in this behalf 
We must be permitted to judge of both by the | ABrs relying solely upon those which are spirit- will conduce to the overthrow of Oppression, 
and mighty through God to the pulling!no: in Hungary alone, but in the United States, 

down of strong holds. Our measures shall {and throughout the world. 
to by our correspondent, exhibited the evidence, be such only as the opposition of moral purity | “The Convention adjourned at 5 o'clock, and 
in the results of their labours, of a sufficient to moral corruption—the destruction of error reassembled in the evening, when addresses 
ground for our belief that the cause of emanei-| PY the — of trath—the overthrow of pre- W ee by Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, 
. Raeh ateete We thle sai ice by the power of love—and the abolition mem! cr of Congress from Ohio, and the Rev. 
pation has suffered g . = \of slavery by the spirit of repentance.” William H. Furness.” 
guided. and intemperate zeal. Butit is only) « Resolved, That the demands which vil 
with members of the Society of Friends in con-' make upon this nation, in the name of justice | 


; ; : ail teas Oe ee 1 A stated meeting of the Committee of management 
nection and identified with movements op-.and by Divine authority, are these : hat al \of the Library Association of Friends, will be beld in 


posed to the principles it professes to uphold, "le of Pelee a as shall aang onheg itt Library room ou 4th day evening, the 14th inst., 
yecause their Creator has never relinquishe at 7! o’clock. J. M. Exuus, Clerk. 


that we feel called onto remonstrate es occasion 'is claim of ownership, and because none have| 
oflers. The field for these within the legiti-\g right to sell their own bodies, or buy those ——— 
mate sphere of Society action, is sufficiently of their own species. That every husband Twenty Second Annual Report of the Female 
ample for the display of all their philanthropic Shall have his own wife and every wife her Association of Philadelphia for the Relief of 
. hi well as kindred subjects — 0" husband, and be placed under the protec-| the Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing, &e. 
feelings on t ees J ‘tion of equal laws. That to all parents shall} For the Winter of 1850—51. - 
and we cannot, in the discharge of our duty, belong their own offspring, to be educated,| yy closing our duties for the season, we 
do otherwise than exhort them to withdraw cherished and reared in“ the nurture and ad-| asain acknowledge the kindness of those friends 
from alliances which tend to weaken their use-}Monition of the Lord.” “That all traffic inj who have continued to assist us in relieving 
fulness as consistent abolitionists of the stamp buman beings shall be regarded as piracy. 


| . . 

|That all those laws which now prohibit apa op —— & — ted 

of John Wovolman and Anthony Benezet. i ctruetion of the slaves shall be repealed, and |, cs = ante Sow rg Sapo 

With such true friends of theslave and his cause, others enacted providing schools for their intel inany eed conn sain Rice all of whieh 

there is little that can amalgamate, in the pro- |lectual and moral culture. That the laborers! \. have endeavored to relieve eae regard 
ceedings or the spirit of modern political Anti- shall receive a just compensation for their}io class or color. 

Slavery associations. But every real Friend a ue ila 4 1169 garments have been distributed, of 

must, as opportunity is afforded him, be their] | aa oe f ae ; “i — ov iinte | nich 634 have been made by women employ- 

wether, ia the meskness end! Must or lanatical, or that an immediate ed by the society; and we are encouraged to 

— “ a compliance with them would be attended with ‘19 believe that, so far as our means permit, we 

gentleness evinced by them in life, conduct and ‘disastrous consequences to life and property,!giceountenance that feeling of dependance 

conversation. to the peace of society, and the safety of gov-\which fosters pauperism. Hoping that our 

We symphathige with the sufferings ohana’ Pe na to a ja oe ce ae efforts will be sustained by the continued dona- 

who have been the objects of the late prosecu- '* rod, and 10 proclaim me reign ol violence tions of our friends, we submit the following 


‘lust, oppression, atheism: and anarchy. ' 
; . es . ‘ ve account of our receipts and expenditures. 
tions—but, whilé we rejoice at their escape, « Resolved That at no former period in ther, balance from ieaaea ry 59 

, 


P s eli e 
from the imminent perils that environed them, history of our cause has our confidence in the' Dividends on Bank stock (re- 
we cannot permit our feelings to carry us so immutable principles upon re it rests, OF) ceived during recess,) 84 00 
e ’ » - é e 
far as to impeach the !aws which protect us,/°UF faith in its ultimate success been stronger Subscriptions and donations, 416 00—501 59 


in opposition, and the claim of warranty from 


fruits. We have already, in the remarks alluded ' 





wy than at the present moment, and that acknow-/py Cash. paid bill ‘ 
or the conduct of those officers by whom they ltedging our gratitude to the God of Justice and, aaa s of er oe 
have been enforced. j Truth, for permitting us to be co-workers with Gash paid for sewing, 132 72 


To the Editors of Friend's Intelligencer, him in redeeming our fellow men from the 'Ratance in Treasury, 45-501 59 
I have read with regret the leading editorial darkness and degradation of slavery, and for! Donations in Goods—203 yards Pritnts,87} do. 
in your paper of 12th mo. 20th, and I do consid-|cheering us with so many tokens that our labor: Woollen Flannel, 44 do. Cotton Flannel, 34do. 
er that justice demands the publication of the! has not been in vain, we here avow our sincere |}Gingham, 31} do. Muslin, 56 pairs of Hose, 
resolution udopted by the Anti-Slavery Con-jand solemn determination, undismayed by the} 4) pairs Shoes, and a lot of trimmings. 
vention lately held in this City. Whatever | frowns of sect and party, the denunciations of | Hannan Minter, President. 
may be the opinion of abolitionists in other sec-|the pulpit, the unrighteous enactments of legis- Exizanetu Jexniss, Treasuret. 
tions on the subject of opposing the Fugitive lative bodies and the vituperation of Courts, | Anse Buppsr, Secretary. 
Slave Law by force, the Pennsylvania Anti-'and whatever perils it may be our lot to| Third mouth, 15th, 1851. 
Slavery Society has always maintained an op-|encounter, to go forward in the work so well 
posite doctrine. begun, and to preach the gospel of anti-slavery ; : ; 
It appears to me the article in question hasa without ceasing, until every bondman be set) The number of omnibuses in the capital of 
tendency “to impeach the motives and arraign free, or our duties end on earth. |Great Britain, is 3,000, which are said to carry 
the conduct of fellow men,” which the author; “Resolved, That we heartily congratulate ‘not less than 300,000,000 of passengers yearly, 
so deprecates in others. ‘The legal proceedings|one another, and the friends of liberty through- an amount equal to one-third of the population 
in the Christiana Case should in my opinion |out the land, upon the auspicious result of the of the world—employing 11,000 men, and work- 
excite mortification and sorrow, and the perse-'recent trial of Castner Hanway; and that the ing a capital of £1,000,000, with an annual ex- 
cuted men who have been the victims of the jefforts to revive in this country the obsolete and penditure of £1,700,000, and paying to the re 
prosecution should claim the sympathy and infamous doctrine of constructive treason, and venue aduty of £100,000, OF us much as all the 
Christian feeling of the commnnity. to paralyze, by the terrors of the dungeon and stage coaches in the empire contributed before 
The Resolution to which L allude was adopt-/the scaffold, not merely the fugitive’s cherished the establishment of railways, 


— 
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CURIOUS RELIC. lithe English before the time of Elizabeth, is a hibited a most promiscuous tuste for soft ware 

Judge Putney, of Murphysville, has now in large deduction to he made from the comfort porcelain, of all sorts, whether valunble or hot, 
hin possession . piece of rock which is called of the good old times, We may name an- At length their object was discovered 5 the 
Chinese Marble, upon which appears to have other deduction :—the want of looking-glass- could scrape off the glaze, and with it the 
been drawn, with some indelible matter, a most €S by the ladies, who were said to have been painting, upon this material, which had ab. 
beautiful landscape view. The scene represents content with peeping at themselves in buckets sorbed the glaze se much that on a second 
a well defined forest; the low shrubbery and'of water. It is enough, howrver, to say,| baking a fresh portion of it’ was brought out. 
chaparral in front, and towering pines and other'that they had no crockery, and the very rich, his second glaze could then be painted in imi- 
trees rising in the background. The color of the used gold and silver” plate, while humbler tation of the choicest Stvres of the soft kind, 
lines in the drawing is about such as is produced people used a composition very much like our and deceive the most acute. In this way a 
by adark lead peneil upon white paper. ‘The pewter, called clectrum. — “ Change silver large fortune was accumulated by a dealer, 
rock is beautifully variegated in color, and is, plate or vessel,” Bacon says, “into the com- | Who is now no more among the living. : 
sient ane Gail long, cight inches wide, and five pound stuff, being a kind of silver electre,, We have been reading lately the very inter- 
or six inches deep. Other pieces of rock of the and turn the rest to evin.” We change our esting book concerning I oltery and Porcelain 
same description, but somewhat smaller, bearing silver plate now also into “a compound stuff, Written by Mr. Marryat, and luxuriously illus- 
the same perfect pencillings, are in possession of —a@ kind of electre.”” or electro-plate. Alas trated by Mr. Murray’s liberality with colored 
other persons in that neighborhood. These euri- for the poor rich! When porcelain was very plates of jugs and mugs, and all their kindred, 
ous specimens were found in the bed of the creek dear, they rejoiced greatly, abandoned their as they are seen in the forms most prized by 
into which Judge Pumey’s claim extended. They|metallic cups and dishes, and Juxuriated in collectors. If we now amuse and interest our 
are very highly prized by those who own them, china-ware. Porcelain became cheap; expen- readers with the information we propose to fur. 
and we have as yet found it impossible to obtain sive Cups were closely imitated, and. so, as nish, let them pay their thanks to Mr. Marryatt 
a specimen. A fine field is here laid open for |far as comfort permitted, the rich went hack for having built and filled the storehouse out of 
the antiquarian. Are these the relies of a race |to their gold and silver plate again. Now which we fetch ourgrain. 
of human beinzs now extinet? or are they only gold and silver plate is closely imitated. If, Pottery and porcelain differ not only in qual- 
quaint but natural formations of rock ?—(inla-|a man has a set of silver dish-covers, he ity, but to a certain extent, they differ also in 


veras (Cal) Chronicle. jeannot be ostentatious if he will, for all men their nature. The plain distinction between 
The San Francisco J-raZ], quoting the above, charitably suppose him to possess discretion, them is obviousenough. Pottery, like our pip- 
adds:— jand believe that they are plated. Gold and kins ard stone ware, is opaque; porcelain is 


We were yesterday presented by Count Wass jsilver will be dethroned from their places at translucid, being a sort of cross-breed between 
with a beautiful specimen of these natural draw- the festive board, as china has beea, whenever, pottery and glass. In the way of etymology 
ings, for natural they are, and produced by the anybody will discover something else that is the matter is reversed, the derivation of the 
action of water, the coloring matter being cxide;extremely dear, and for a while, at any rate, word Pottery is quite transparent; that of Por- 
of irm. The stone up which the drawings able to defy the imitator. : celain however, it is not possible tosee through, 
appear isa piece of quartz, apparently auriferous,, Crockery, we all know, has, in its day. been} Che ordinary theory about the origin of the 
and was picked up by Count Wass during his idolized by men of taste and fashion, in their, word is as follows :—It comes out of the Por- 
explorations in Mariposa county. The face ofjgeneration. Agustus the Strong, who were tuguese 5 that nation being once upon a time 
the stone exhibits foliage of the most accurate |4 helmet weighing twenty pounds, and could the monopolist of Eastern trade, fingered much 
and delicate tracery, drawn by the hand-of na-ibreak a horse-shoe into fragments with his Oriental money in the shape of sheils, whieh 
ture; and on the reverse are indications of simi- finger and thumb, was called the Porcelain,on account of a fanciful resemblance between 
lar etchings having been just commenced when! King ; he gave, on one occasion a regiment of their backs and the backs of litle pigs, were 
the reck was broken. The lines are black with dragoons in exchange for twenty-two large commonly called porcelana. At this similitude 


a purple tinge. lvases. At the late Mr. Beckford's sale, in we grunta little ; but the shells being called 
— (Bath, the accumulation of cups and saucers! porcellana, that name presently was transferred 

, ‘ > my ° orl ‘i lhe che ‘ ; = Jk + 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. might have been fairly underlined as most *sta-| by merchants to the thin, shell-like substance 


: a ; tpendous,” by the auctioneer. It was said that of the Oriental cups with which they made ac- 
We are familiar nowadays with plates and. \fr. Beckford had so many sets of china, that quaintance, and so china-ware acyuired the 
dishes furnished by the potter, and need notihe could have breakfast served. to him in name of porcelain, and porcellana so became 
be very rich before we have it in our power'a new setevery day throughout the twelve- the Poriuguese word foracup. Unfortunately, 
to drink tea and coffee ont of porcelain.|imonths. Addison has left word to us concern. however, for the first part of this theory, it is 
Indeed, there is scarcely a dust-heap in theling his own time, that “China vessels are found that the word pourcellana existed in the 
country that does not contain fragments of playthings for women of all ages. An old French language before China porcelain was 
European pottery, But these fragments would jady of fourscore shall be as busy in cleaning brought to Europe, and it then signified a stone 
have been kept in a velvet case some hundred|an Indian Mandarin, as her erent-grand-daugh- prized well enough to be set in company with 
years ago; for although the potter’s art is ter is in dressing her baby.” Kings were the go'd and pearls. Perhaps it was chalcedony ; 
very ancient, itis perhaps not very generally!china merchants in those palmy davs. and fos. inilky, translucent, and therefore very likely to 
known that the extent to which a taste for wred the potters art so as to encourage the pro- have suggested to the Portuguese their name 
something very much harder than crockery duction of luxurious services, of one service for the shell money and their cups. Taking 
prevailed inthe dear old middle ages, gave made at Chelsea. Horace Walpole tells us that this fact into account, we snust suppose the 
so little countenance to- the potter, that his'the price was one thousand two hundred pounds, before-mentioned theory to have been saddled 
art hadto be rediscovered; and a complete! [py our own day large prices are given by col- by etymologists on the ‘backs of little pigs for 
ae of the rise and progress of our jugs lectors for rare specimens of early manufacture. their own private rid.n,. : 
= oi tbe ee = a » a A pair of “singularly fine cups,” without any) _ Pottery and porcelam, thea, being two dis- 
ee “30 ee . ae ao — saucers, fetched at the Strawberry Hill sale, linet things, we will treat of then distinetly, 
page igpetinnnatien intiet.1 aa at ae twenty-five guineas ; and unfortunately, came Of each a nae said tobe two kinds, hard 
Present for Elizabeth,” the little davebter eae - ee eee on red gern 4 vm oe ge — a aren 
was, in those days, a fit present for Elizabeth a eres Se aoa 1 a Se 2 oe 3 see 
aa ican deena aes ane : ing three ounces, was sold for six-and-forty celain are the two great kingdoms of crock- 
“fe sie or ; = a cift actually made guineas. very, these are their classes. And each class is 
rth a 7 * ee hy ~ ne el ST there are many amateurs in porcelain subdivided*iato genera, each genus into species; 
; ¥ = = * er tastes ; the gold and whom it is not hard to deceive, and since We shall not, however, be minute upon such 
mon tro ‘eal dees ee high ‘there are some ways of deceiv ng even the Matters; itis not worth while. Into each hing- 
ee Se ee = = c jenn accomplished, a trade in old china will dom we shall travel with eyes unscientific and 
calculated to astonish all eae a ee bring good returns to any man profane, to make note of whatever things we 
aidhtnibaeh ude canadian . = a ef with pliability of conscience. For example, may believe to be most worthy of attention. 
nd Slies everest aiden wand oe before hard porcelain was understood at Sé-vers,, Painted pottery first came into Europe 
taste, most grateful was the present bf chix there was a soft kind made there, and bewuti- through Italy ; and to begin at the beginning 
ane ] ac una fully painted; as it was made only between We must go back to the Crusades and the Mus- 
: the years 1749 and 1769, it is extremely rare |sulimen, and that atrocious King of Majorca, 


There being nocrockery for table use among |and costly. Suddenly several individuals ex-;Nazaredeck, who confined twenty thousand 
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Christians in his dungeons. Jo 1115, afer designs for plates and vessels, For this rea: can neverhave power over me, because I know 
twelve mouths of resistance from the Saracens, son, the Majolica has sometimes been styled how to die.” His prosecution was averted by 
Majorca was taken, with many prisoners and “Rafael ware.” Bankruptcy at last became the Duke de Montpensier; until, at the age of 
much spoil, by Crusadersfrom isa. The spoil a hereditary complaint in the ducal family; ninety Palissy died in prison. Palisey was 
went to Pisa, and included the first load ofhe potters’ ware deteriorated, and the manu- only a potter ; but certainly not the less a hero. 
sainted Moorish pottery. Afterwards warriors factory at last was broken up. Among the| (To be continued) 
who stopped at Majorca, on their way home pretty toys made in Majolica, were little basins 
from the Crusades, were in the habit of bring- (bacceneili,) gifts fora lady-love, on which her 
ing home from thence, as a trophy, portions of portrait was painted, with her style and loving 
tho Moorish painted ware, to stick into the walls title underneath, © Cecilia Bella,” or, as we 
of their own Christian churches. Painted pot- might say, “Pretty Poll!” 
tery was an architectural decoration commonto) Majolica was introduced into France under 
the Saracens, and at this day among the moun- the name of Fayence by Catherine de Medicis 
tains about Mesopotamia,humble shed-churches The manufactury was at Nevers. But directly 
of the Nestorian Christians have crockery-ware we begin to mention French Pottery, we 
fastened to their walls. come to talk about Palissy. Bernard Palissy 
These pieces of po:tery, upon the walls of was a man great in mind and soul. Born of 
churches in Pisa and Pavia, were called, from poor parents about the beginning of the six- 
the island whence they came, Majolica. For teenth century, he acquired skill enough to earn 
two hundred years they were objects of admi- his living as aland surveyor. Land-surveying 
ration as religious trophies, before any attempt made it necessary for him to draw lines and 
was made to imitate them by Italian manufac- diagrams ; so he acquired, or rather developed, 
turers. a taste for drawing generally, and betook him- 
Luca delia Robbia led the way, however, self to copying from the great masters. ‘This 
not as an imitator of the Moors; but altogether new talent gained him employment in copying 
in an independent manner, Since he is to be images, and painting upon glass. In his travels 


—_—~— 


JUDGE GENTLY. 
Oh! there has many a tear been shed 
And many a heart been broken, 
For want of a gentle hand stretched forth, 
Or a word in kindness spoken. 


Then, oh! with brotherly regard 
Greet every son of sorrow! 

So from each tone of love, his heart 
New hope, new strength shall borrow. 


Nor turn with cold and scornful eye 
From him who hath offended ; 

But let the harshness of reproof 
With kindest tones be blended. 


The seeds of good are everywhere, 
And in the guiltiest bosom 

They may, by quickening rays of love, 
Put forth their genial blossom. 


a 
regarded as the first of European potters, we'he employed his mind in the study of the soils 
ought not to pass him over lightly, so we take and minersls over which he passed; and to 
Vasari from the shelf, and turn to the name understand them better, he devoted his time to 
Luca della Robbia. He was born at Florence!chemistry. At length, settled and married at 
in 1400, and was handsomely educated, so that Saintes, Palissy lived thriftly as a painter. A 
he could not only read and write, but knew a beautiful foreign cup of enamelled pottery being 
little of arithmetic. He was apprenticed to a once shown to him, the thought sprung up in 
goldsmiih of eminence, who instructed him in his fertile mind that, if he could but discover 
the arts of diawing and modelling in wax. the secret of the enamel, it wonld enable him 
Luca took confidence, and made attempts in to place his wife and family in greater comfort. 
bronze and marble. [le abandoned the gold-' He consumed all his savings in experiments.| The eastern coast-line of Lake Winipeg is 
smith’s trade, and worked all day with his) Being employed, in 1543, to survey some salt in general swampy, with granite knolls rising 
chisel, stadying at night: “and this he did,”|marshes, he earned by that work a sum ofithrough the soil, but not to such a height as to 
Vasari says, ** with so much zeal, that when/money, which no persuasion of his wife could: render the scenery. hilly. The pine forest © 
his feet were often frozen with cold in the hinder him from spending on renewed experi-| skirts the shore at the distance of two or three 
night time, he kept them in a basket of shav-'ments. All wasconsumed. The wife became|miles, covering geutly-rising lands; and the 
ings to warm them, that he might not be com- shrewish, and the children hungered. The, breadth of continuous lake-surface seems to be 
pelled to discontinue his drawings.” Ie did business that would have fed them was ne.jin process of diminution, in the following way. 
this as a boy, and conscquently prospered as a}zlected; yet Palissy clung to his idea, and A bank-of sand is first drifted up, in the line 
man. In bronze and marble he executed some borrowed money for another furnace. When of a chain of rocks which may happen to lie 
creat works; * but when at the conclusion of that had been all expended, friends remonstra-| across the mouth of an inletor deep bay. Ca- 
these works, the master made up the reckon-| ted, and neighbors sneered. He could buy no|rices, balsam-poplars, and willows, speedily 
ing of what he had received, and compared this! more fuel for his fire. He broke his tables up, take root therein; and the basin which lies 
with the time he expended in their production,'aud ‘used the planks out of his floors. He behind, cut off fiom the parent lake, is gradu- 


While many a tempted soul bath been 
To deeds of evil hardened, 

Who felt that bitterness of grief 
The first offense unpardoned. 


pe 


LAND 18 FORMED IN NORTHERN 
LATITUDES, 
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he perceived that he had made but small gains, ‘discharged his assistant; whom he could payjally converted into a marsh -by the luxuriant 
and that the labor had been excessive; be deter-'only by giving hima portion of his clothes. He growth of ayuatic plants. ‘he sweet gale 
mined, therefore, to abandon marble and dared not face his angry wife, and trembled|next appears on its borders, and driftwood, 
bronze, to try if he could not derive a more when he saw his children’s hungry features., much of it rotten and comminuted, is thrown up 
profitable return from some other source.'But he knew that he was labouring for the!on the exterior bank, together with some roots 
W here fore,retlecting that it cost but little trouble! possible ; aud that what is possible is certain to'and stems of larger trees. The first spring 
to work in clay, which is easily managed, and him who perseveres. He looked as cheerfulistorm covers these with sand, and in a few 
that only one thing was required, namely, tolas he could, and persevered. For sixteen|weeks the vigorous vegetation of a short but 
find some method by which the work produced! years he wrought on; and then he discovered | active summer binds the whole together by a 
in that material should be rendered durable, the enamel, which soon brought him fame andjnetwork of the roots of bents and willows, 
he considered and cogitated withso much good-' royal patronage. Quantities of drift-sand pass before the high 
will on this subject, that he finally discovered} When the Reformation got afoot, Pelissy| winds into the swamp behind, and, weighing 
the means of defending such productions from became a reformer; but although court favour,down the flags and willow branches prepare a 
the injuries of time.” He discovered, in fact,;exempted him from edicts against protestants, | fit soil for succeeding crops. During the win- 
a glaze or enamel, which gave beauty, and anjit could not protect him against public feeling. ter of this climate all remains fixed as the 
“almost eternal durability,” to his works in} His workshops were destroyed, and the King summer left it; and as the next eeason is far 
terra cotta. * Ihe fame of these works having ‘called him to Paris as his special servant, to advaneed before the bank thaws, little of it 
spread, not only throughout Italy but over all’ protect his life. In the Tuileries he escaped! washes back into the water, Lut, on the con- 
Europe, there were so many persons desirous the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; he lectured trary, every gale blowing from the lake brings a 


of possessing them, that the Florentine mer-! 
chants kept Luca deila Robbia continually at 
his labor, to his great profit: they then dis- 
patched the products all over the world.” So 
Luca triumphed through his perseverance, and 
his work was carried on by brothers and de- 
scendants. ‘The Italian pottery, Majolica, was 
perfected afterwards nell the patronage of 
the Dukes of Urbino. Raffaelle himself found, 
tome, and his scholars many of the painted! 


thereto the learned men of the capital, on freshsupply of sand from the shoals which are 
natural history and science ; he was then more continually forming along the shore, ‘The floods 
than eighty years of age, but his white hairs raised by melting snows cut narrow channels 
could not plead for him before his enemies, and through the frozen beach, by which the ponds 
he was presently sent up in the Bastile. ‘The behind are drained of their superfluous waters, 


‘King visiting him in prison, said, * My good As the s il gradually acquires depth, the balsam- 


fellow, if you do notrenounce your views upon poplars and aspeus overpower the willows; 
religious matters, I shall be constrained to which, bowever, continue to form a line of 
leave you in the hands of my enemies,” “Sire,” demarcation between the lake and the encroach. 
answered DPalissy, ‘those who constrain you, jng forest.—Sir John Richardson, 
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NVANS' FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES. @4aPpRING GARDEN DRY GOODS STORE FOR) QKTEW FALL GOODS.—We have jurt received an 
Ki THE LATE FIRE. — A CARD. We take by FRIENDS —JOHN J.LYVLE, 8. B. cor. 7th & arsortinent of Fall Dreas Goods, which we have 
great pleasure in stating we had one of OLIVER “Spring Garden Sts, desires to call the particular atten-| aken unusual paing to select. Among our stock are: 
EVANS’ FIRE PROOF SAFES in our store during ‘tion of Friends to his large stock of Fall Goods, Have) Plain Mous de Laines, suitable for Friends, 
the great Fire at Hart's Buildings, which when taken ing been several years in business and become lully ac-| Fancy do do, all wool. 
from the rune aed opened, was found to have pre-!quaimted with the tastes of Friends, it) ix hin desire to} Changeable and Rich Lustre Block Silke. 
served our Bouks, Papers, &c. entirely UNINJURED. |inake it emphatically a Friends’ store; and more atten-| Brocade and Plain Alpacas. 

Gert & Breer. Ihion will be paid,to keeping up a stock of 8 ene er a Merinos, Peramettae, &e, 
-VANS’ F AN HIEF PROOF SAFES any other. He has o# usual a full stock of French Me- ourseline de Bege. 
Jean eg ee _— rinoes, Lyonere Cloths, Alpacas, De Laines, Black and Beautitul English Prints, Friends’ style. 

ALSO—In store and for sale: Plain Styles Silks, Prints, &c. Venetian and Vienna] Fancy x “and Merrimac. : 

SEAL AND LEPrER COPYING PRESSES. {Cloths, new and desirable goods; Cachmere-Je-Bege, a} Book Muslin Hadke., frewh importation, with |the 

TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c, in Stores, [small lot of that scarce article just received. In book | usual assortment of Cassimeres, Suttinets, Flannels, 

~DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cylinders and Pans.| Muslins and Handkerchiefs, his stock is large and, hav- Ke., &., for Fall and Winter. 

“PACKING LEVERS, for Dry Goods Storer, &e. ing purchased them under peculiar circummtunces, is en- We have also a complete assortment of Black and 

PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc- ubled to sell them at very reduced prices. ; Brown muelins, all widths, and very cheap. 
tion, suitable for warm and cold water. A full assortment of Bleached and Brown Muslins, JAMES SMEDLEY, 

REFRIGERATOR for keeping Meats, Butter, Milk, | very low by the piece. Friends are respectfully invited! git mo.3d. No. 8 N. Fifth Street, 
&c., in dining room, hall, or cellar. to call before purchasing elsewbere. 


WATER FILTERS, for pufifying muddy or bad 10th mo. 18th — Smo, ee EMOVAL.—Eswson Kimnen Jr, would inform his 


j eater » 
water, caused by rains, limestone, marl, or amet enna RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR! R friends that he has removed, and is now engageu 
ad OLIV ER. EV ANS ’ KS YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This institution! with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 41h door 
61 §. Second IL door below Chesnut street. | will commence its first session on the first Second day|above Sth street, where he would be pleased to see al] 
jan. 8—tf. la the Eleventh month nextand continue twenty weeke.|tho-e in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
—_— > JA large and commodions house has been erected ex-|<ati-faction willbe rendered in regard to price or quale 
RICKS.—The Subscribers are porpered a furnich | irexsly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
; superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable | sith and comfort of the pupils, being well ventilated|oo hand or made to order. 

prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south sa supplied with bathing apartments. It is situated mune 
of the brick hou-e below Svuth street, between Schuy Fin the village of Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa.. ina eS a for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
kill Second and Third sts. , we healthy, moral, and intelligent neighborhood, three miles Ply 3 Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- 
N.B. Particular attention paid to the arsurting of the auth of Coatsville on the Philadelphia and Columbia! ings, alo Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. railroad. Pupils conveyed from the latter place to the/of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
jan 8—ly. lachwoi tree of charge. yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 

eager : ; Allthe branches of a thorough education will be] Table and Stend Covers, 
EACHERS WANTED.—The situation of Princi- taught. including Chemistry, Physiolgv, Astronomy and OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
pal Teacher in the Boys department of f riends Khetoric. A good assortment of apparatus has been ob-| feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
Central School of this city wlil be vacant on the First: tzined to give appropriate illustrations to the course of/door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
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of Second month next. ° Lectures which will be delivered once a week, on varioun/at the lowest market prices by 
It is desirable that it be filled by en individual not! Scientific subjects. There is a daily mail to and from HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
unly competent in literary acquirements, but @ consist-|the place. = 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
ent Frirnd, possessed of the requisie qualifications for} The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are}; ———————_-—-—_ caiabaichlaaicecinen eickeaieincecmiabisasead 
conducting a well regulated Fricads school. }S50 per session, one half payable at the commence-} EYRE & LANDELL, 
Applications may be made in writing, addressed to} ment and the remainder at the end of eac htime. . Cir- S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
the * Visiting Committee,” and left with culars, s'ating particulars, can be obtained by addres- : Philadelphia, 
William Wharton, No. 130 Spruce Street. sing the Principal, Ercilloun, Chester Co. Pa. ; ie: established a store where Friends now resort to 
Authony P. Morris, South side of Arch, ab. 9th. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. | procure ss 
Catharine H. Truman, 102 Noth 7th “ 8'h: 0. 9th—3 mos. GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Ann A. Townsend, No. 254 North 4th i“ 7 TILEBOROUGH OARDING  SCHOOI.| Plain style of M De Laines, 


Shawls, to suit plain taste, 

Neat Ginghams and Calicoes, 

Merinoes, Cobourg end Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 

Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 

Cloths, Cassimeres and Vertings, 


or with JACOD M. ELLIS, Clerk of Vis. Com. A BUCKS CO., PA, FOR YOUNG MEN AND} 
11th mo. 29—1f | ROYS.—The Winter Session will commence the| 
| firet second day in the Eleventh mo..and close with, 


IFE INSURANCE.—THE GIRARD LIFE IN. /the last week in the Third month of 1852. 
A SURANCE, ANNUITY axw TRUST COM-| All the branches of a thorough English Education are 





PANY OF PHILADELPHIA.—Office, No. 152)taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- Plain Style Cloth Table Covers 

Chesnut street, the first door east of the Custom House—|8¥48"8- a . : Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Wesiery. 
Charter Perjetual—Capital $300,400, paid in and in-| A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered] p. & DL. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
vested, which together with the accumulated premium | each ression. Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Mustins, French Blonde, Tare 


Terns —English course, with Mathematics and Board. |, 


Fund, afford ample security to the insured—continue to) | , , 2 
'$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French, 


tan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
make Insurance on Lives on the most favorable terms. 


ut ir the best order. 


They act as Exccutors, Trustees, or Guardians under | #4 German $10. GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal.| Eywann BE. Eyre. Wasuixcton I. Laxprry 
last Wills and Testaments, Siuvsow T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. Jan 11. vere © 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. iinet eueauael ag . 





The Company add a BONUS periodically to the 


Insurances for Life. The first Bonus was sppropriated 


—— {RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St 


in December, 1844, and the second Bonus in December — ei > aos aes between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
oe = TERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR CHARLES ADAMS 


1849, amounting to an average of more than sixty per BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J 

> a . ; ee ee ee eet Invites the ial attentic toh; 
oo “ op PES. The Ciloning ee Siew The Winter term of this insitation will commence ‘al tae asa ames 
ee 17th of 11th mo, 1851, ard will continue for twenty- Care ia taken to have he mest approved idiedt sats 














ee oe Amount of Poties tro weeks. articles as are suited tot P 7 : 
mi and tensor, pay | Terms—Sixty dollars per scssion, including Wel ocean vaeadane e he Prais Tranr, and at the 
origimally Ronners op 7 ie eae tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, fuel and} Pevcxs che Pawn . , 
Policy, puoures. widitioms. — jnerensed by future lights, the use of all necessary books, &e, except mathe-| ower estes deamibian in Goons, in great variety, at 
additions. jmatical books and instruments. One half payable in!’ icine iat 
N 58. $1000 $262 50 $l 262 50 |advance, the otherin the middle of the term. \r YEACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted in the 
Ne, g0.| 25u0 "62% 2 | $156 25 H. W. RIDGWAY, | Male Department of the Friends’ School in Salem 
No. —_ jaa os _ 902 CO" Stages meet the carly mornine and 2 o'clock | Yow Jersey. Satisfactory referer ill b : 4. 
No. 276, - ° pot 0 oS 00 P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and) pereons applying will address ee ee 
No. 558, 500 1,187 50 6,187 50 | pass the school. 10th ma. 25th, “51. | Salem. 100 4-3 , z . : 
a. as om ie alem, »mo.4—3St, CLEMENT ACTON, 














tial tla sienna i cea a gene ae 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explanations, | DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND FRPEDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 

forms of application, and further information, can be| 4 ®& RETAIL DRY GOODS —Adamson & Roberts, B Cushions, Beds. Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 

bed at the Office. have just opened, and are constantly re ceiving. at No. |e aly made or made to order, at short notice 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 246 N. Second between ( allowhill and Willow. anew) FEATHERS of all qualities, 

{imo.15—om. JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary, jand handsome assortment of Fancy and Staple Dry! BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 


finods, consisting in part of Cloths, Cassimeres and ABLES, 


lyr . . | 
| Vestings, Black and Faney Brees Silks, English and) Alsoa full assortment of TICKIN 
OTICE REMOVAL.—Charles C. Edwards ine| French Merinoes, Mous de laines, Cashmeres, Linens, hand, all for sale at the lowest a ae 





forms his friends that he has removed hi Flour Furnishing Goods Ac. which they intend se tling at H ; uv = 
= ei . “ig | Peeing te ARTLEY &K? 
Store to No. 395 Market St. below Eleventh, immedi-'the lowe-t earh prices, and to which the attention oy! 148 South Second street, 5 denen x toteng 
ately opposite the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Balti- these wishing to purchase is respectfully invited. | ON. B. Feathers baked or scalded ud Mattresses 


more Railroad Depot. The finest brands of Family | THOMAS ADAMSON, REPAIRED 
Flour constantly on hand atthe lowest price for cash. | 10th mo. 4—3mos, = T. ELLWOOD ROBERTS,| 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 


